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any rights of participation with him in the management or control
of civil or political affairs. She (a good woman) has no desire to
rule where she feels it her duty to obey, as it is her highest pleasure
to 'love, honour and obey'; and she submitted with cheerful acqui-
escence to that order of conjugal relation which God and nature
have established. Woman feels she is not made to command, and
finds her truest happiness in submitting to those who wield a
rightful sceptre in justice, mercy and love" (ibid., p. 15).

It is interesting to note the influence of the Church, Catholic and
Protestant, on the status of women in the West. According to Mr.
Joseph McCabe, "Roman lawyers of the first and second centuries
had removed all the disabilities and harshness of the older Roman
law" through a "liberal use of equity and by the sanction of less
tyrannical forms of marriage.'/ But "in the later Middle Ages the
laws of every country in Europe, directly inspired by the Canon
Law, threw women back into the state of dependence on their
husbands from which the Roman had rescued them" (ibid., p. 51).
"To the Fathers it seemed that woman was the diabolical source of
all the unpleasantness of sex and for this and her supposed guilt for
the curse of the race, they used bitter language" (ibid., p. 52). The
Church put a premium on celibacy, chastity and asceticism, and
discouraged divorce and widow remarriage. "From the thirteenth
century, when the Church completed a despotic power over Euro-
pean life, the position of women steadily worsened" (ibid,, p. 59).
"In the completed Christian civilization she held a far lower position
than she had had in the Egyptian, Babylonian, Hittite, and in its
later stages, the Greco-Roman civilization" (ibid., p. 61). It may
be noted that the first three are Eastern. "Whenever Popes or
prelates of strict faith came to power, they acted on this estimate
(inferiority) of women, and it was they who made the Canon Law,
insisting on the subjection of women, which from the thirteenth
century had a profound influence on civil law. By the time of the
Reformation women were treated in law with all the insulting dis-
abilities and inequalities which Protestants were no more willing
to relieve than Catholics. It was the sceptics of the second part of
the eighteenth century who began to revolt^ and apart from a few